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TILE  PLACE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
IX  MODERN  LIFE. 


The  New 


The  future  historian  of  civilisation  in  English. 
England  willlook  back  upon  the  opening 
yearsofthetwentiethcenturyas  momentous 
and  epoch-making  in  the  annals  of  English 
culture.  The  unique  event  which,  above 
all  others,  will  cause  liini  so  to  regard  the 
year3  1 ')()()  to  1905,  is  the  coming  into 
being  of  six  new  Universities  -London, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds 
and  Sheffield. 

For  over  six    hundred   years  Oxford 
and     ( lambridge     stood     alone     in     all 


England.  In  I ^:J:J  the  University  of 
Durham  was  founded  ;  and,  in  1836,  the 
University  of  London  was  organised  as  an 
examining  and  degree-giving  body.  Then 
followed  an  era  of  experimental  com- 
promise, in  the  shape  of  University 
Colleges  and  "federal"  Universities.  At 
last,  alter  a  generation  of  conflict  and 
controversy,  the  University  of  London 
was  transformed  from  a  mere  examining 
body — a  shadow-University — into  a  fall 
teaching  Universitv,  worthv  of  the 
Cosmopolis  it  represents,  and  destined  in 
time  to  become  the  imperial  University  of 
Great  and  Greater  Britain.  This  was  in 
L900.  In  quick  succession  followed  the 
new  urban  Universities,  all  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles.  Xo  longer  far  away  in 
cloistered  seclusion  on  the  Isis  or  on  the 


Cam,  these  have  sprung  up  amid  the 
hurly-burly  of  modern  city  life,  in  iron- 
mongering  Birmingham,  cotton-spinning 
Manchester,  sea-faring  Liverpool,  cloth- 
weaving  Leeds,  and  metal-working 
Sheffield.  Behold,  this  is  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun!  We  may  well  pause  to 
contemplate  this  phenomenon,  first  of  all 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  European 
University. 

If  we  take  a  comprehensive  survey  ofTheHhtorj 

^  of  the 

nations  and  cultures,  we  will  behold  three1 
forces  -Eeligion,  the  State,  and  Learning 
— which  shape  and  dired  the  higher  civili- 
sation. A  mediaeval  histoiian,  quaintly, 
hut  rightly,  speaks  of  the  Sacerdotlum,  the 
Imperium,  and  the  Stadium,  as  the  three 
mysterious  powers  securing  by  their 
harmonious c  i  operation  the  life  and  health 


of  -  ciety.     ( >f  those  t  hree  forces  Si  ml  nun, 
Learning,  has  been  the  latest  to  attain   to 
a   separate  and   permanent    organisation. 
And  yet  it  is  now  nearly  ten  centuries — ■ 
a  period  longer  than  the  history   of  any 
Parliament,    or    national     Constitution  — 
thai   the   University,  the  embodiment   of 
the  spirit  of  learning,  has  dominated  the 
minds  of  men.     It  goes  hack  to  the  begin- 
nings of  civilised  society  in  Western  Europe. 
The  chaos  of  the  Dark  Ages  ends  about 
the  year  10(H) ;  and  the  eleventh  century  sees 
the  first  revival  of  intellectual  life.    Through 
contact  with  Saracen  and  Arabic- Jewish 
culture,    the    long    mental    inactivity     of 
feudal  Europe   breaks  up  like  ice   before 
a   summer's  sun.     Aristotle    and    Greek 
philosophy  and  science  are  re-discovered 
and  Europe  learns  the  elements   of  medi- 
cine,   astronomy,     and    chemistry.      The 


rise  of  the  University  is  the  expression  of'"""  Mii  n 

J  i-  Ages. 

this  resuscitation  of  the  European  intellect. 
A  School  of  Medicine  arises  at  Salerno,  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  is  fully  established  in 
the  eleventh  century:  Roman  Law  begins 
to  be  studied  in  Bologna  in  the  twelfth 
century  ;  while,  in  the  succeeding  century, 
scholastic  philosophy  draws  thirty  thou- 
sand students  to  Oxford,  and  even  a 
greater  number  to  the  University  of  Paris. 
Between  the  years'  12(H)  and  1400  some- 
thing like  forty  Universities  are  created  by 
popes  and  monarchs. 

Thus  arises  a  new  power  in  a  world 
as  yet  under  the  rule  of  sheer  brute 
force.  For  throughout  its  long  career,  from 
itsearliesl  beginnings  in  an  age  of  brutal 
ignorance,  down  to  the  temporary  closing 
of  tin.'  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  only  a 


|i\\  weeks  ago,  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity is,with  occasional  periods  of  weakness 
;iikI  obscurantism,  the  history  offreedom. 
The  University  of  Paris  was  for  centuries 
one  of  the  greal  powers  of  Europe,  <>n  a 
par  with  the  Papacy  or  with  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  It  made  rope  John  XXII. 
publicly  recant  his  views,  deposed  Pope 
John  XXIIL,  and  kepi  the  [nquisition  out 
of  Northern  France.  Centuries  later,  in 
thai  world-historical  religious  upheaval 
known  as  the  Reformation,  the  Universi- 
ties, the  home  of  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and 
Luther,  were  the  arsenals  where  the 
weapon-,  were  forged  for  the  greal  conflict  ; 
as  well  as  the  battle-fields  on  which  the 
victory  or  the  defeat  of  rival  doctrines  was 
decided.  Even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  University  has  not  infrequently 
proved   itself  the  conscience  of  the  nation, 


continuing  its  historic  warfare  against 
despotisms,  whether  of  monarchs  or  <>t' 
mobs.  In  our  own  day,  it  has  provided  as 
with  a  Seth  Low  for  the  fight  against 
Tammany,  and  with  a  Moroumtseff  to 
preside  over  the  Duma,  in  its  struggle 
against  Government-terrorism  in  Unholy 
Russia. 

Still  it  were  idle  to   pretend  that   the Xi Motlern 

1  Times. 

position  of  the  University  lias  in  modern 
times  remaiued  unchallenged.  In  common 
with  the  Sacerdotium  and  the  Impevitirn, 
the  Studium  also  has  been  subjected  to 
most  searching,  ami  often  most  hostile' 
criticism  al  the  hands  oi  the  men  of  the 
eighteenth  and  of  the  nineteenth  centuries ; 
criticism  which,  to  he  honest,  was  not 
always  undeserved.  At  one  time  or 
a  not  her,  t  he    I  Imversities'    \  en    riifhl    i  n 


cxisi  has  everywhere  been  disputed.  In 
Germany,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
they  were  treated  as  worn-out,  though 
still  indispensable,  survivals  of  an  earlier 
time,  refuges  of  intellectual  narrowness. 
The  men  of  the  French  Revolution  who 
denounced  all  classical  learning,  who 
regarded  philosophy  as  nonsense,  art  as 
puerility,  and  literature  as  pedantry — and 
who  cried,  "Vive  la  destruction!  Place 
a  l'avenir !"  —these  men  only  took  a 
natural  and  logical  step  when  they  closed 
the  ancient  and  renowned  University  of 
Paris.  In  England,  Gibbon  spoke  of  "  the 
monks  of  Oxford  sunk  in  prejudice  and 
port."  And  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  was  but  too  true 
that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  no  way 
represented    the    best    intellect    of    the 


nation.  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Ricardo,  the 
Mill-.  Grote,  Darwin  and  Spencer— none 
of  them  were  officially  connected  with  the 
Universities,  and  most  of  them  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  there.  Even 
in  Matthew  Arnold's  eyes  the  Universities 
were  unrelated  to  the  needs  of  the  age. 
Oxford,  "Beautiful  City  !" — he  exclaims— 
'•so  unravagedby  the  fierce  intellectual  life 
of  our  century,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the 
moonlight  and  whispering  from  her  towers 
the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Ages 
— the  home  of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken 
beliefs,  and  unpopular  names  and 
impossible  loyall  ies  ! 

Bui   the    University,  which   antedates  T,";r"n"'>il-' 

to-daj 

the  rise  of  all  European  dynasties,  parlia- 
ments and  constitutions,  which  has  seen 
all  society  remodelled  from  its  foundation, 
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has    once    more    become     a    greal     and 
vitalising  force. 


In    iermany. 


( rermany  has  led  the  way  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  seats  of  higher 
learning.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  raised  the  cry, 
"  The  thing  is  not  to  let  the  schools  and 
Universities  go  on  in  a  drowsy  routine: 
the  thing  is  to  raise  the  culture  of  the 
nation  higher  and  ever  higher  by  their 
means!"  Prussia's  greatness  to-day  is  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  the  adoption  of 
this  far-seeing  and  statesman  like  counsel. 
In  1800  was  founded  the  University  of 
Berlin,  which  to-day,  numbers  over 
thirteen  thousand  students.  The  twenty- 
two  State  Universities  which  now  exist 
within  the  borders  of  Germany  have 
indeed    been    centres    of     growth     and 
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guidance— of  light  and  power  to  the 
German  nation.  To  them  Germany  owes 
its  intellectual  hegemony  in  modern 
Europe. 

In  America,  the  national  move- in  America 
incut  in  favour  of  the  University  started 
in  1876,  with  the  opening  of  the  renowned 
John  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore. 
The  old  institutions  dating  from  pre- 
Revolutionary  times — e.g.,  Harvard,  Yale, 
( !olumbia,  Princeton-  have  now  been 
transformed,  and  new  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  highesl  type  the  Universities 
of(  Ihicago,  Leland Stanford, and  Bryn  Maw  r 
to  name  but  a  few— have  been  created; 
whilsl  all.  new  ami  old.  have  been  endowed 
with  boundless  liberality  and  equipped 
with  ureal  libraries,  laboratories  and 
museums.      The  astounding    munificence 


of  American  private  benefactors  in  aid 
or  in  endowment  of  Universities,  recalls 
the  best  traditions  of  the  princes  and 
prelates  of  the  Middle  Ages — but  is  on  a 
vastly  larger  scale.  In  recent  years,  an 
amount  averaging  two  million  pounds 
sterling  has  annually  thus  been  bestowed  ; 
with  the  result  that  American  scientific 
achievement  and  scholarship  are  now 
everywhere  spoken  of  with  respect. 

[nEngiand.  Most  remarkable  of  all  these  national 

movements, however, because  so  recent  and 
so  sudden,  is  the  enthusiasm  for  University 
teaching  which  the  citizens  of  the  great 
municipalities  of  England  have  evinced. 
Gone  and  gone  for  ever,  is  the  practical 
Englishman's  distrust  of  an  academic 
training.  Men  of  action  and  leaders  of 
industry   like   Joseph    Chamberlain    and 
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Cecil  Rhodes,  like  Alfred  Beit  and  Sir 
Alfred  Jones  have,  in  the  last  decade, 
been  the  champions  of  the  University  idea. 
Tt  is  do  spasmodic  impulse  or  artificial 
propaganda,  hut  an  irresistible  national 
demand  which  has  called  the  modern 
English  University  into  being,  and  thus 
set  free  vitalising  forces  of  the  highest 
significance  for  the  future  of  the  nation. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  causes— causes  for 

Changed   Atti- 

dimly  perceived  though  they  may  be — of  vi&S!? 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  higher  education 
which  to-day  sways  the  enlightened  and 
progressive  races  of  the  world,  namely,  the 
Germans,  Britons  and  Americans?  What 
spiritual  or  material  interests  of  modern 
man  do  Universities  directly  promote,  or 
conspicuously  safeguard,  to  account  for 
this  new  faith  in  them  '. 


1 1 


Few  will  deny  that,  as  the  University  is 
but  the  apex  of  the  educational  pyramid, 
a  lt<  ><  »<  1  definition  of  education — its  ideal 
and  purpose — mighl  help  us  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  University's 
function  in  modern  life.  What,  therefore, 
is  Education?  Out  of  the  multitude  of 
answers  that  the  last  one  hundred  years 
have  given  to  this  qnestion,  I  will  select 
that  given  some  sixty  years  ago  by 
Johann  Rosenkranz,  a  philosopher  of  the 
Hegelian  School.  He  defined  education- 
its  principle,  method  and  aim — by  one 
word  :  Selbstentfremdang.  The  literal 
translation  of  this  i?,  self-estrangement. 
Various  have  been  the  commentaries  on 
this  definition,  and  many  its  developments. 
>Iy  ow  n  re-statement  of  it,  which,  I  think 
renders  it  more  complete,  is  as  follows  : — 
Education    is  ssJf-estrangement  leading  to 
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orientation.  "  Quite  a  charming  defini- 
tion," you  will  say.  "with  only  the  trifling 
defect  of  absolute  uo intelligibility  !" 
True  but  as  many  educators  consider 
Rosenkranz's  Selbstentfremdimg  as  the 
most  important  idea  in  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  education,  perhaps  a  little 
exposition  may  not  be  altogether  wasted 
on  it. 


( Jhildren     have     a     longing     for     the  sew-estrange- 

°      °  mem  denned. 

strange,  the  wonderful.  That  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  seems  to  have  little 
interesl  for  them:  but  an  alarm  of  fire, 
banditti  life,  gray  old  ruins,  Robinson 
Crusoe  adventures  on  distant  islands  — 
everything  mysterious,  wonderful,  high- 
coloured,  leads  them  irresistibly  on.  They 
prefer  i  lie  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  or  of 
Sindbad  >  journeys,  to  an  accouni    <>r  tin' 


16 


municipal  campaign  that  may  be  hotly 
raging  in  their  own  ward.  They  yearn 
to  escape  from  themselves,  to  become 
self-estranged  from  their  ordinary  course 
i>\'  thought.  In  the  end,  the  child 
returns  to  its  usual  life,  but  the 
world  has  become  a  deeper,  older,  vaster 
place  to  him.  He  now  looks  upon  his  old 
environment  with  other  eyes  than  before  ; 
and  begins  to  see  things  in  a  newer  and 
truer  perspective.  Through  self-estrange- 
nient  he  acquires  orientation,  i.e.,  the 
ability  to  take  his  mental  bearings. 

And  this  principle  of  self-estrangement 
continues  to  be  the  most  powerful  influence 
in  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the  child's 
later  years  as  well.  Let  us  assume  that 
instead  of  merely  reading  of  strange 
peoples  he  visits  them,  he  travels.     What 


do  his    Wanderjahre  do   for   him?     They  orientation. 
acquaint  him  with    social,   religious   and 
political  conditions,  different  from  those  he 
lias  grown  up  in.     If,  in  addition,  lie  picks 
ii])  a  foreign  language,  or  dips  into  its  litera- 
ture, he  returns  a  different  man.      First  of 
all,  lie  has  now  a  firmer  grasp  of  his  own 
language,   a  keener   appreciation    of  the 
masterpieces  of  his  own  literature,  than 
ever  before.     But  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, he  comes  back   more   tolerant,  more 
broad-minded,  less  a   slave   to    prejudice. 
He   has  learnt   that  there  may  he  good 
men  and    true,    even    beyond    his   native 
parish.     Henceforth,  aa  altogether  wider 
mental    horizon   is  his.      Now,   if  we  hut 
remember  that  all  the  years  spent  inbook- 
learning,are  in  essence  such  Wanderjahre 
— out  of  the  familiar,  into  new  and  stranee 
realms  of   science,   such    as    astronomy, 


Is 

or  mat liemal ics  ;  into  <>M  and  still 
stranger  realms  of  vanished  cultures — we 
will  see  that  higher  education  also  can  be 
denned  as  self-estrangement  leading  to 
orientation. 

When  applied  in  the  highest  sphere  of 
the  educational  world,  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Selbstentfremdung  will  prove  equally 
illuminating,  and  will  largely  make  clear 
unto  ns  the  University's  mission  in  con- 
temporary society,  the  spiritual  interests 
it  conspicuously  safeguards,  and  the 
material  interests  it  directly  promotes. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  let  us  carefully 
note  one  remarkable  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  our  contemporary  society 
froni  all  preceding  ages.  The  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  seena com- 
plete displacement  of  the  center  of  power 
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in  governments.  Over  a  large  portion  of  Dei""'-".v- 
the  civilised  world  the  principle  of 
democracy  lias  triumphed,  all  along  the 
line.  Governments  are  of  the  people,  and 
by  ilw  people;  by  the  masses  and  not  by 
the  classes.  Now  the  masses,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people,  are 
unschooled  men  who  know  little  of  the 
past,  and  who  care  less.       In   their  eyes,  |lsn,,slilil> 

bo  bhe  Past. 

moreover,  it  is  totally  and  absolutely  dis- 
credited. It  was  their  enemy  they  hold, 
and  as  long  as  it  does  not  stand  in  their 
way.  they  will  tolerate  it  ;  hill,  if  it  does, 
they  will,  without  hesitancy,  break  with 
it  forever.  They  believe  in  the  presenl  and 
tin-  future.  Furthermore,  as  democracies 
do  ip  ij  err  on  t  he  side  of  humility,  t  hey 
have  an  unshaken  faith  in  their  ability, 
when  they  have  broken  with  the  past,  to 
make    all    things    new.    and    a    great    deal 


bel  ter  than  new.  if  \  i  iu  will  pardon  the 
Hibernicism.  Like  King  Alphonse  X.  of 
Castile,  they  keenly  regret  that  they  were 
not  presenl  at  the  Creation  ;  they  could 
have  given  the  Almighty  such  invaluable 
advice !  Worse  still,  democracy's  only 
oracle  is  the  newspaper,  delivering  brawl- 
ing judgments  unashamed  on  all  things  all 
the  day  long.  Creature  of  the  day.  ir 
limits  its  views  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
day,  and  by  daily  iteration  of  short-sighted 
commonplaces  and  partisan  charlatanisms 
narrows,  deadens,  perverts. 

Et  were  useless,  it  were  foolish  to 
lament  the  fact  that  democracy  is  in  the 
saddle.  Democracy  will  remain  in  the 
saddle.  Its  victory  is  irrevocable.  Its 
onward  march — even  in  Russia,  despite 
fiendish  pogroms  and  the  blood  lu^t  of  the 
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"Black  Hundreds" —  is  irresistible.     And 
besides,   as   Rousseau    has   well  pointed 
out,  "The  people  of  itself  always  wishes  to 
do   the   right,    but   of  itself  it  does   not 
always  see  ir.     The  public  will   is  always 
correct,  but  the  judgment  which  guides  ir 
is  not  always  clear."      The   only   remedy, 
therefore,  is  this  :   We  have  taught  Demos 
to  read:  we   must   now   teach   Demos  to 
think.       But    in    the   mean-time,    in     a 
democratic  age,  periodically  liable  to   be 
swept   over  by   hysteria,  panics  or  social 
tornadoes,  the  University  stands  forth  as 
the    greatesl     clarifier  and    corrector    of 
public  opinion,  the  mightiesl    educator  of 
the  public  judgment,   helping  the  people 
no!  only  to  will  t  he  righl  bul  to  see  it.  to 
do  it. 

The    University    is    enabled    to     do 


this  largely  because  of  its  spiritual  excur- 
sions into  ancient  thought  and  vanished 
civilisations.  By  means  of  Latin  and 
eek,  it  familiarises  modern  man  a\  it li 
the  view  of  the  world  held  at  Rome  and 
Athens;  enables  him  to  see  the  world 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  peoples  who 
were  competent  by  their  original  genius 
to  invent  art  and  science  and  juris 
Theunivewity,  prudence.      Bv     means     of    history,     it 

Preacher  of      J  J  «• 

'  1  in-  ^  ^ 

demonstrates  the  all-important  truth  that 
our  civilisation  is  derivative,  that  all  our 

institutions  have  their  roots  deep  in  the 
past  :  that  our  very  alphabet  comes  from 
Egypt,  our  numerals  from  India,  our  forms 
of  thought  from  Greece,  our  religion  from 
Judaea.  Through  self-estrangement,  in 
short,  it  gathers  the  intellectual  capital  of 
mankind,  the  thoughts  which  have  been 
tested    and    established,    the    principles 
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which  have  stood  through  the  seasons 
and  become  at  length  a  part  of  the 
immemorial  wisdom  of  the  race.  In  an 
ago  of  change,  hurry  and  turmoil  it  is  a 
preacher  of  conservatism,  proclaiming  that 
the  hand  on  the  dial  of  time  t  ravels  slowly  ; 
and  though  the  clock  of  society  may  now 
and  then  require  winding,  constant  wind- 
ing or  violent  winding  will  stop  it 
altogether.  As  the  treasure  house  of  a 
ransacked  past,  the  University  thus  saves 
the  present  from  an  endless  repetition  of 
exploded  error. 

The  problems  of  democracy,  we  have 
seen,  necessitated  for  their  solution  self 
estrangement  into  past  periods  of  history, 
There  is  however  a  second  characteristic  of  international 

U, .  ,.  .  Competition. 

ie  age  w  s  live  in.  as  peculiar  t<»  n  as 

democracy  ;  and  this  second  characteristic 


necessitates  anol  her  self-estrangement, 
voyages  of  discovery  into  dimly  known 
regions  of  Nature  and  of  .Man.  Inregard 
to  this  second  problem,  much  more 
unanimously  than  in  regard  to  the  other,. 
does  the  present  look  to  the  University 
for  orientation  :  does  it  turn  to  it  for  help 
in  its  endeavours  to  ascertain  its  true 
position  with  reference  to  the  new  ideas, 
novel  situations  and  unforeseen  problems 
of  the  opening  century.  I  refer  to  the 
fierce  international  competition  in  com- 
merce and  industry  that  began  a  generation 
ago. 

This  international  struggle  differs 
from  all  previous  conflicts  in  this  : 
Science — cold,  elaborate  and  vigilant  — 
has  been  enlisted  by  the  newer  combatants- 
Germany  (specially  has  been  the   first   to 


recognise  that  knowledge  is   power,  and  ^ 
that     ignorance      is      weakness.        Elite 
rv'hthje   Tlieorie  ist  das  Praktisr/tste    was 
es  gebeu  kann,   said   one  of  her  thinkers. 
And    she    has   conceived    it    to    In*    the 
I'm ict  inn  of  the  Higher  Schools  to  help  her 
to    the    right     theory,    to    the    complete 
scienc  •  of    everything  that  concerns  her 
in  this  desperate  worlcUcoi  flict.     We  had 
long  known  that  the  German  is  "scientific' 
in  war.  /.'-..  he  leaves  nothing  to  chance, 
miracle   or  hurriedly  constituted  commis 
sions.     I'.n!    we   have  only  latch   learned 
that    he   looks  upon  every  n;i  i  ional  enl  er 
prise  a  -  a   military    campa  ign  ;  ci  mvincecl 
thai    victory,    in  any  department   of  life, 
belongs  in   organisation,  intelligence,  and 
preparedness.   1 1  is  little  good     a  ( lerma  n 
woiih  I  ?ay     aft  er  an  ;irm\  had  beendecima 
ted  I)}  enl  eric  i  o  appoinl  a  commission  i  o 
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enquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  Such  a 
commission  should  have  been  sitting  for 
an  entire  generation  before  the  war  ever 
started:  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  the 
treatnent  of  malarial  districts,  should  have 
been  scientifically  studied  in  the  Univer- 
sities, and  the  results  and  remedies 
carefully  tabulated  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  land.  It  is  on  an 
identical  theory  that  Germany  conducts 
her  commercial  warfare.  It  is  no  use 
fighting  for  the  "open  door"  in  China,  or 
in  Abyssinia,  let  us  say,  unless  you  have 
made  sure  that  the  merchants  who  are  to 
enter  the  "open  door"  will  by  their 
superior  training,  their  linguistic  know- 
ledge and  their  adaptability  be  able  to 
hold  their  own  there  when  the  "door"  is 
opened. 


Germany  has  thus  been  the  first 
absolutely  to  discard  Plato's  mischievous 
doctrine  that  the  producing  and  industrial 
classes  needed  no  education.  No  form  of 
labour,  no  manner  of  industry,  no  kind  of 
profession  is  by  her  considered  beneath 
educational  treatment.  Hence  her  craft- 
schools,  her  Realschulen,  her  Technical  and 
Commercial  Universities.  These  latter 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  life  and 
calling  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant  as  the  medical  schools  to  that  of 
the  physician.  Here  the  future  leaders  of 
industry  gain  a  scientific  training  in  the 
organisation  and  methods  of  modern 
trade,  and  an  Insight  into  the  forces  that 
com rol  the  pracl ical  affairs  of  life.  1 1  is 
an  admirable  system;  and  America,  Japan, 
France,    Holland   and    the   Scandinavian 
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countries  have  followed  Germany's  lead. 
In  England  likewise,  albeit  only  recently, 
the  urgent  want  has  been  felt  of  a  similar 
scientific  equipment  for  the  battle-field 
of  life.  On  July  6th,  1901,  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  said:  '"I  am 
convinced  that  unless  we  overcome  the 
innate  conservatism  of  our  people,  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  highest 
science  to  the  commonest  industries  and 
manufactures  in  our  land,  we  shall 
certainly  fall  very  far  behind  in  the  race 
for  a  foremost  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth."  The  entire  British  people 
seem  suddenly  to  have  recognised  that, 
though  all  of  which  the  nation  is  justly 
proud — its  Colonies,  its  commerce — has 
been  the  achievement  of  individual  enter- 
prise, the  splendid  result  of  energy  of  will,. 
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of  character;  civilisation  in  Western 
Countries  has  now  reached  the  point. 
where  no  further  triumphs  await  mere 
vigour  undirected  by  knowledge.  Bui  it 
was  reserved  to  the  citizens  of  the  great 
English  municipalities  to  give  visible  shape 
to  this  realisation.  With  keen  intelligence 
of  direction  and  ample  funds,  they  have 
started  the  urban  Universities,  in  order 
thai  they  supply  this  new  knowledge,  this 
latter-day  orient, -it  ion,  this  national  adjust- 
ment to  recenl  world  de>  elopments. 


True,  t  hese  new  I  ni\  ers  i  ies  lia\  e  m  i 
t  be  venerable  t  radii  ions  of  <  Ixi'ord  and 
( lambridge  ;  neil  her  ha  \  e  t  hey  t  he  same 
system  and  organisation.  Bu1  the  ideal 
ot  the  1  niversity  is  nol  an  immutable  one. 
1 1  cha nges  \\  it  li  t  he  nee< Is  of  the  age. 
An  I  a  -  P  »r  t  radii  ions,  t  hey  are  \  en    good 
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things:  l>ut  when  you  are  without  them 
it    is   not    worth    while    importing    them 

artificially. 

■■  New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth," 

sings  James  Russell  Lowell.  Yet  though 
so  very  different  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge they  are  as  truly  national.  In  no 
way  are  they  mere  imitations  of  German 
and  American  models.  James  Martineau 
says  somewhere  that  the  English,  in 
matters  intellectual,  are  sometimes  apt  to 
act  as  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
Germans,  putting  on  the  trousers  which 
their  elder  brothers  left  off  wearing  years 
ago.  But  these  Universities  are  freer, 
more  comprehensive  than  the  German 
Universities;  and  they  have  a  note  of 
practical  modernity  about  them  which 
should  make  even  Columbia,  Cornell,  or 
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Chicago  turn  green  with  envy.  They  will 
do  inestimable  work  towards  placing  the 
entire  commercial  and  industrial  life  of 
England  on  a  scientific  on  a  cultural 
basis. 

It    only   remains    for  us  to   note  the pifferenccs 

bel  ween 

i  •  iv  i  i  i  i  r      •  •        o1'' :l1"1  -v"''• 

dinerences  between  the  modern  I  niversity  universities. 
— whether  in  Scotland,  Holland,  America 
or  England  and  Hie  English  and 
American  University  of  even  a  generation 
a<zo.  The  fundamental  differences  are  two: 
first  the  difference  in  scope;  second,  the 
difference  in  method.      I  n  scope     the  new 

..t   New 

curriculum  of  the  modern  seal  of  higher  curriculum, 
learning  takes  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowlege  for  its  province.  Now  the 
number  of  new  studies  lias  multiplied 
enormously  in  our  general  ion.  I  i  »rtj 
years   ago   we    undersl  ood    by    the    t<  rm 
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"science,"  for  example,  merely  chemistry, 
physics,  natural  history.  To-day  we  mean 
any  exacl  knowledge  classified,  recorded 
and  methodically  pursued.  We  thus 
speak  ofa  science  of  language,  comparative 
religion,  education,  statistics,  folk-lore, 
ethics  :  of  psychology,  sociology,  agricul- 
ture. 

All     these     studies,     and      ever     so 
many    more,    have    a    place    in    the    new 
University  curriculum.      The   reason   for 
this    lies    in     the     very    nature    of    the 
University.     Elementary  instruction  takes 
the  story  and  the  meaning  of  the  world  in 
fragments.     The  University  corrects   this 
defect  and  stands  for  the  unity  of  learning. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  undivided  sciences. 
The    various    faculties    of  law.   medicine, 
theology,  philosophy,  watch  over,  supple- 
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incut  and  correct  one  another's  one- 
sidedness ;  light  is  flashed  back  in 
unexpected  ways  from  one  study  to  the 
other.  In  England  this  is  a  new  departure. 
Not  so  many  years  ago,  Oxford's  aim  was 
merely  to  give  a  gentleman  that  broader 
and  deeper  culture  which  custom 
demanded  for  his  station.  Research,  the 
presentation  of  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  or  the  training  for  the  secular 
professions,  were  outside  its  horizon. 
Reversing  history  and  disregarding  the 
example  of  Salerno,  the  earliesl  l'ni\  ersity 
in  Europe,  it  abandoned  medicine  to  the 
I. end  mi  hospitals  :  and  forgetting  Bologna, 
it  left  law  to  i  he  fnns  of  ( lourt. 


Not  so  t  lie  new  University,    tt  once  more  ,. 
takes  up  t  he  t  raining  of  1  he  professii  ms.    I 
starts  with  the  school  for  [Jndergraduati 


because  it  believes  thai  general  culture  of 
the  mind  is  the  best  aid  to  professional 
and  scientific  study  ;   that  educated  men 

can   do   what    illiterate  cannot.     Then   it 
proceeds  in  its  professional  schools  to  give 
its    students    a     scientific    grasp    and    a 
philosophic  insight  into  the  foundations  of 
their  life-work.      It  has  thus  a  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  of  Law,  of  Theology  ;  a  Falculty 
of    Philosophy  —  including      Schools     of 
Economics.  Pure  Science  and   Pedagogy; 
Faculties  of  the  applied  Sciences — such  as 
Schools    of    Mining     and     Engineering, 
Architecture,    Agriculture     and     Public 
Health  ;  and  Faculties  of  Fine   Arts  and 
^Nlusic.       The    names    and     the    divisions 
vary,  but  the  guiding  principle  is  every- 
where  the  same  ;    so    well    expressed    in 
Ezra  Cornell's  words:     "I  would   found 
an  institution,  where  any  person  may  find 
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instruction  in  any  study."  The  new 
Universities,  besides,  have  each  a  peculiar 
department  of  their  own.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Liverpool  has  its  School  of 
Tropica]  Medicine;  Leeds  University,  a 
School  of  Textile  Industries;  while  in 
Birmingham  University,  there  is  a  Faculty 
of  Commerce,  with  University  courses  in 
Transport,  Technique  of  Trade,  and  Com- 
mercial Law.  as  well  as  the  Department 
of  the  Biology  and  Chemistry  of  Fermen- 
tation, and  a  School  of  Malting  and  Brew- 
ing ' 

The(  llassical  languages,  the  Humanities,  n.. •<  i 

&  Lai 

as  they  were  rightly  called,  are  no 
where  excluded,  bul  neither  arc  the> 
exclusive.  <  Uassical  learning  is  nol 
excluded  ;  because  aside  even  from  i  heir 
disciplinary  and  self-estranging  value,  you 
cannot  find  a  substitute  for  tin-  classics  as 
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literature.  The  books  have  disappeared 
which  were  not  genuine,  which  spoke 
thing's  that  were  not  worth  hearing  more 
than  once,  as  well  as  the  books  that  spoke 
permanent  things  clumsily,  without  the 
rare  and  quickening  touch  of  genius. 
But  neither  is  Classical  learning  any 
longer  exclusive;  because  we  have  reached 
the  truer  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the 
Humanities.  Not  Latin  and  Greek  merely, 
but  everything  that  strengthens  the  sense 
of  human  continuity,  everything  that 
throws  light  on  the  story  or  the  nature  of 
man,  everything  that  enables  us  to  follow 
man's  upward  march  across  the  ages, 
humanises.  Thus  Manchester  University, 
besides  thorough  teaching  in  Greek.  Latin 
and  Hebrew,  has  arranged,  amongst  a 
great  many  others,  courses  in  Assyrian, 
Sanskrit,    Chinese,    Iranian,    ( >scan,    Old 
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Irish,  Anglo-Norman  French — together 
with  the  literatures,  the  mythologies,  the 
folk-lores,  and  the  antiquities  which  they 
enshrine.  But  it  is  equally  in  earnest,  in 
the  teaching  of  modern  history  and  of 
modern  languages;  ( rerman,  French,  I  mtch, 
Spanish.  Italian  and  English  '.  "  li  is  our 
duty,"  said  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
sixteen  years  ago,  in  one  of  his  semi 
occasional  outbursts  of  veritablegenius,  "to 
educate  men  to  become  ( J-ermans,  and  not 
( rreeks  and  Romans.  We  must  relinquish 
the  old  monastic  education  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  must  make  German  the  center 
around  which  everyl  hing  I  urn--.  I  n 
English  countries  likewise,  the  Mother 
t ongue  has  al  Us1  conic  i»\  il  -  i  >\\  n. 
in  elementary,  in  public  school,  as  well  as 
in  ( Iniversil  v  insl  rucl  ion. 
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Rea«irehd»  ,s,)  much  f°r  the  difference  in  scope 

were  Tun-mi-- 

Knowi  between   the  University  of  a  generation 

ago.  and  the  broadened  curriculum  of  the 
[Jniversity,  now  and  old,  of  to-day.  Still 
more  radical  is  the  change  in  the  method 
of  the  University  studies.  The  University 
to-day  is  not  so  much  a  place  for  boys  and 
men  to  get  degrees,  as  for  men  to  get  know- 
ledge. Research  and  investigation  are 
the  watchwords  of  Berlin,  Johns  Hoj^kins, 
or  Birmingham.  True,  the  undergraduate' 
department  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
or  its  equivalent,  is  in  English-speaking 
countries  still  maintained  as  a  part  of  the 
University.  In  Germany,  however,  and 
in  two  or  three  of  the  highest  educational 
institutions  in  America,  the  whole  under- 
graduate department  is  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  necessary  preparatory  school 
to  the  University  proper.     It  is,  therefore,. 
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well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  course  of 
University  instruction  proper  only  begins 
after  the  general  education  is  finished  and, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  taken,  the  studenl 
systematically  goes  on  in  the  line  where 
his  special  aptitudes  lead  him.  In 
consequence,  the  University  professor's 
role  is  do  longer  that  of  the  teaching 
drudge,  all  day  long  busy  with  the  mere 
transmission  of  knowledge  ;  he  iseneaged 
in  research  ;  he  seeks  to  discover  the 
limits  of  the  known,  to  pierce  the 
mysterious  gloom  which  on  ever}  side 
surrounds  the  frontier  of  ascertained 
truth.  Here  again  Germany  leads.  All 
her  University  professors  are  invesi  igators, 
and  all  her  investigators  are  University 
professors.  This  new  type  does  not  so 
n inch  imparl  facts,  as  imparl  the  method  to 
discover  facts.     He  looks  before  as  well 
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as  after;  and  instead  of  training  students 
to  repeal  the  results  of  other  men's 
scientific  work,  lie  aims  to  train  pioneers, 
who  themselves  can  read  "the  long  and 
difficult  language  of  facts,"  and  add  new 
truths  to  the  stores  that  mankind  has  thus 
far  slowly  accumulated. 

To  sum  iii):  The  University  is  the 
highest  expression  which  any  community 
can  devise  for  its  intellectual  aspirations. 
In  a  democratic  age,  the  University  stands 
forth  as  the  world's  memory;  as  the 
exponent  of  the  great  civilising  ideas  that 
rule  history.  It  emancipates  the  mind 
from  what  is  narrow,  partial  partisan,  or 
temporary,  because  it  teaches  men  to 
regard  things  sub  specie  cetemitatis,  under 
the  aspect  of  eternity.  Looking  upon  no 
part  of  the  circle  of  knowledge  as  common 
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or  unclean,  crying  up  no  part  at  the 
expens  -  of  the  other,  but  bending  with 
the  charity  of  the  sky  over  everything 
human,  it  is  the  supreme  c  >urt  of  appeal 
in  the  realm  of  the  mind.  It  gives  us 
knowledge;  and  something  higher  than 
knowledge  wisdom,  guidance,  orienta- 
tion.  [f  education  has  rightly  been  called 
voluntary,  conscious  evolution — the  Uni- 
versity, as  the  reservoir  of  ascertained 
truth,  and  the  laboratory  of  the  thought 
of  the  future,  directs  all  national  growth 
towards  light  and  victory,  towards 
efficiency,  freedom  and  righteousness. 

Ladies  and   Gentlemen:   I   cannol  sii  |h •,','"'" 

P    iltlein  n 

ii   \n 

down  withoul  saying  .1  lew  words  as  to 
t  lie  place  old nr  own  Transvaal  university 
( lollege  in  i  he  life  of  i  he  Transvaal.  1 1  Is 
a  remarkable  coincidence  thai  mi  1 1 1 •  •  d.i\ 
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when  Lord  Selborne  opened  the  Transvaal 

Technical  Institute  under  its  new  name, 
the  Transvaal  University  College,  on 
August  1st,  1906,  on  the  same  day  the 
news  reached  us  of  the  Constitution  which 
changed  the  Transvaal  from  a  Crown 
Colony  to  a  self-governing  state  !  Rightly 
viewed,  we  on  that  day  struck  out 
on  a  path  of  self-government  in  a 
sphere  of  life  higher  even  than  the 
"political.  For  whether  we  are  ultimately 
to  have  one  "  federal  "  University  in  South 
Africa  which  will  embrace  the  various 
University  Colleges  in  one  degree-giving 
corporation,  or  whether  we  are  to  have 
several  such  independent  bodies,  we  have 
on  that  day,  once  for  all,  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  Crown  Colony  of  an  examining 
board  one  thousand  miles  away  from  our 
borders,  to  wit,  the  University  of  the  Cape 
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of  Good  Hope.  We  appreciate  the  good 
that  the  Cape  University  has  done  in  the 
past  :  we  respect  the  loyalty  that  those 
who  have  come  under  its  influence  show 

it  :  hut  : 

■•  New  nccasioiis  teach  new  duties, 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
Tiny  must  upward  still  and  onward, 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

Now  the  Cape  University  is  not  abreast  «    "i- 

a  v  V  Teach  i  ng 

of  the  demands  of  the  present.  The  Cape 
University  never  lias  made,  and  to  this 
day  does  not  make,  any  provision  what- 
soever for  the  study  of  such  an  all- 
importanl  subject,  lor  example,  as 
education — its  psychology,  its  history,  its 
met  hods.  "Tis  t  rue  i  his  is  Imi  ,i  detail. 
Bui  our  whole  educational  standpoint 
differs  radically  and  /'//  toto  from  that  of 
i  he  I  Iniversity  of  t  he  ( !ape  of  Good  Hope. 
We  see  but  too  clearlv  that   as   Rashdall, 
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in  his  monumental  work  on  the  Mediaeval 
University,  puts  it  : 

•■  Examinations,  and  private  preparation 
for  them,  are  an  excellent  thing  in 
their  place.  It  is  a  mistake,  bow- 
ever,  tit  suppose  that  an  examining 
board  can  discharge  any  but  the 
lowest  of  the  University's  real 
functions.  The  two  most  essential 
functions  which  a  true  University 
has  to  perform,  and  which  all 
Universities  have  more  or  less  dis- 
charged, hardly  excepting  even  the 
periods  of  their  lowest  degradation, 
are  to  make  possible  a  life  of  study, 
whether  for  a  few  years  or  during  a 
whole  career ;  and,  then,  to  bring 
together  during  that  period  face  to 
face  in  living  intercourse,  teacher 
and  teacher,  teacher  and  student, 
student  and  student."  "It  would 
be  a  fatal  error  to  imagine,"  con- 
tinues this  Oxford  historian,  "  that 
either  the  multiplication  of  books, 
or  the  increased  facilities  of  inter- 
communication can"  ever  remove  the 
need  for  institutions  which  permit 
of  such  personal  intercourse." 
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Nothing  could  express  our  position 
more  dearly.  It  is  an  absolute  conviction 
with  us  that  vital  knowledge  cannot  be 
crammed  into  the  mind  like  common 
wares  into  a  trunk ;  that,  therefore,  a 
certificate  from  an  examining  body  is  of 
no  value,  except  in  so  far  as  it  declares 
that  at  a  given  moment  the  student  was 
able  to  sli  )W  a  certain  amount  of  cut  and 
dried  knowledge.  But  cut-and-dried 
knowledge  is  like  cut  flowers.  It  lasts 
aliout  as  long.  What  we  in  this  country 
want  is  living-and- growing  knowledge, 
knowledge  which  wears  and  leads  to 
culture;  knowledge  whicb  forms  character; 
knowledge  which  is  power.  And  Mich 
knowledge  is  impossible  without  personal 
intercourse  in  a  teaching  University. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  t  lial .  undisl  racted 
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by  the  problems  of  federation,  or  of  the 
scat   of  the  degree-giving   power,   which 

can  be  settled  later — we  will  with  might 
and  main  strive  on  and  build  up  our 
institution  into  a  great  teaching  University 
for  the  Transvaal.  And  the  strangest 
thing  about  it  all  is,  that  our  course  is 
neither  novel  nor  revolutionary.  We  are 
statesmen  only  continuing  the  work  undertaken  by 

on  a  Transvaal  ■>  ~  J 

University. 

the  JBoer  Government  years  beiore  the 
War.  As  far  back  as  June  12th,  1889, 
the   Volksraad,  on    the   proposal    of  the 

Government,  unanimously  decided  to 
establish  a  University  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  voted  £20, 000  annually  —  to  be 
increased  if  necessary — for  the  purpose, 
"  Onze  eigen  jongelingen,"  said  President 
Krngcr.  in  pleading  for  the  resolution, 
"zouden  dan  niet  meer  naar  Europa 
behoeven   te   worden   gezonden."     As    a 
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result  of  this  resolution,  the  Staats- 
Gymnasium  was  opened  in  1893,  and  later 
the  State  School  of  Mines.  On  March 
10th,  1899,  the  First  Volksraad  resolved 
to  take  immediate  steps  fully  to  estab- 
lish this  teaching  University  of  the 
resolution  of  1889.  Say  what  you  will 
against  these  sturdy  sons  of  the  soil,  call 
them  unschooled  and  unlettered,  unless 
blinded  by  prejudice,  you  must  admit  thai 
in  this  they  displayed  wise  educational 
statesmanship.  In  this, they  were  trueto 
the  besl  traditions  of  their  spiritual 
Motherland,  the  home  of  Erasmus,  of 
Grotius,  and  of  William  the  Silent,  who 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  Holland's  desperate 
life-and-death  struggle  againsl  Spain. 
founded  t  he  I  Iniversity  of  I  ieyden. 

We  trust  that  when  the  people's  repre   '  ' 
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sentatives  meet  in  Pretoria   in    1(.h>7  they 
will  give  final  shape  to  this  noble  Transvaal 

ideal.  We  look  forward  likewise  to  the 
support  of  the  municipalities  of  this 
Colony, towards  this  University  which  is  to 
arise  at  " Frankenwald,"  situated  between 
Pretoria  and  Johannesburg,  the  two  foci 
around  which  the  Transvaal  ellipse 
revolves.  We  ask  but  little  of  them — 
merely  that  they  love  us,  that  they  honour 
us,  and  that,  in  matters  of  cultural  and 
technical  guidance — they  obey  us.  More 
than  the  State  or  the  cities  can  ever  give 
unto  the  University,  the  University  can 
give  unto  them.  It  will  hold  up  before 
their  citizens  high  standards  of  culture, 
and  endow  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
with  a  reverence  for  things  spiritual  and 
intellectual.  Tt  will  diffuse  a  love  of 
letters  and  mould  the  character  of  future 
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leaders  of  opinion.  It  will  grapple  with 
the  mighty  problems  peculiar  to  this 
country  irrigation,  forestry,  rinderpest, 
scientific  agriculture,  education,  the  native 
question — and  will  illuminate  them  with 
the  searchlight  of  science.  And  lastly, 
we  look  forward  to  gifts  from  rich  and 
sagacious  men  of  goodwill.  Sir  John  de 
Balliol,  Walter  de  Merton,  John  Harvard, 
and  Elihu  Vale  were  not,  by  any  means 
the  greatest  in  their  day  ;  bul  who 
remembers  their  greater,  wealthier,  and 
more  powerful  contemporaries  now  I  Bul 
these  names  are  known  and  held  in 
loving  est. mm])  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  thai  in  the  Transvaal  also  there  may 
be  one  or  anol her  fired  wit li  t he  ambil i< mi 
of  a  Sir  .John  *\c  Balliol  or  ;i  Walter  de 
.Meit (mi.  a  John  I  [an ard  of  an  Elih  i  Vale, 
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yea.  of  an  Alfred  Beit  and  a  Cecil  Rhodes  ? 
Such  a  one  can  build  unto  himself  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  bronze,  a 
monument  which  neither  Hood  nor  storm 
nor  the  long  flight  of  years  can  overwhelm 
or  destroy. 
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